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playing, but this soon gave place to a brisk band of
students in uniform who played Russian tunes on
mouth-organs. The place was crowded with the
usual mixed audience; overhead were the flags of
almost every nation except Japan, Germany, and
Italy.
The first play (Chinese plays are always strung in
a sequence, and often go on through a whole after-
noon and evening) was based on what is known
in China as the "Fengtai incident," a clash which
occurred in 1936 between Japanese troops and the
Chinese garrison on the railway near Peking, on the
anniversary of the invasion of Manchuria. If you
pass through Fengtai today, about a quarter of an
hour before your train reaches Peking, you will see
the Japanese flag flying over the station, and over a
trim little group of buildings that are the Japanese
barracks. There are no Chinese troops to be seen.
But on September i8th, 1936, there was still a
small garrison of the 29th Route Army stationed in a
wretched little building near the railway. That even-
ing, as a column of Japanese troops was returning from
manoeuvres, a brush occurred outside the Chinese
barracks: a Japanese officer's cap was knocked off
by a common Chinese soldier, which was of course
a mortal affront to the Emperor, besides being a
gross personal insult. Apologies were demanded, and
Japanese military police arrested the Chinese com-
pany-commander; but the Chinese troops withdrew
inside their barracks and prepared to resist. The
Japanese rushed up reinforcements, and the little
Chinese barracks stood an all-night siege, with an
overwhelmingly superior force occupying the roofs
of neighbouring houses. The "battle of Fengtai"